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REVIEWS. 



The History of Early English Literature, Being the History of Eng- 
lish Poetry from its Beginnings to the Accession of King Alfred. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. New York and London, Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
i2mo, pp. xiv., 500. 

The name of the author of this somewhat prolix study is 
sufficient to convince that it will prove readable, and the pub- 
lishers are a guarantee that the book will be well made. In- 
deed we think there can be no doubt that Mr. Brooke has 
offered the best presentment of Early English Literature to 
the general literary reader that has yet been made. That 
this was the class of readers he had in view is probable, since 
his lengthy abstracts and numerous translations could prove 
of but minor interest to those acquainted with Anglo-Saxon. 
His plan of translation differs somewhat from that of his 
predecessors. His lines " are trochees following one another 
with a syllable at the end, chiefly a long one, to mark the 
division of the line. I varied the line as much as I could, 
introducing often rashly metrical changes." On the whole 
his lines represent fairly the effect that the original, when 
read aloud, has on us, which, of course, may be wholly differ- 
ent from the effect it had on the Early English. 

Mr. Brooke is well up in the English and American liter- 
ature of his subject, and thanks to Wuelker's "Grundriss zur 
Geschichte der A.-S. Litteratur," he knows the German inves- 
tigations also. His own work may be described as the con- 
scientious compilation of a man of literary gifts and cultured 
tastes. Of original investigation there seems hardly any, 
and the few theories that he advances will scarcely commend 
themselves to scholars. And yet there is much more to 
commend than to fault in the book. It is natural to contrast 
it with ten Brink's study, and for the readers he has in view, 
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he need not fear the comparison. Mr. Brooke's book is fuller 
and much more readable and his arrangement of his mate- 
rials is much happier. He discusses in separate chapters, 
and they are among the most interesting of his book, "The 
Conquest and Literature," "The Settlementin Poetry," "The 
Sea," " Armour and War," " Christianity and Literature," 
"Monasticism and Literature," as well as the various for- 
tunes of literature in the different kingdoms of Early England. 
And now while commending the book heartily we will, in 
no captious spirit, endeavor to show some matters wherein 
we think the author has gone astray. First of all, it seems 
that if Latin literature was to be noticed at all in a "History 
of English Poetry," the work of Aldhelm, Bede, Alcuin, and 
the minor writers deserved a fuller appreciation than it has 
found in chapter xxi. and the scattered notices elsewhere. 
We think too that the often-recurring statement that the Ro- 
man mission fostered the Latin while the Scots opposed it 
by an English literature, is not borne out by facts. The 
Scots wrote and talked Latin, and as we know at Whitby, 
it was the other side who used the vernacular English with 
considerable effect against them. Indeed many of Mr. Brooke's 
views are colored and distorted by the notion to which age 
has not lent probability, that there was friction and rivalry 
between the Scotch and Roman missions, settled by a great 
duel at Whitby to the advantage of the latter, whereas in 
fact the Scots in Northumbria in following the royal wishes 
regarding Easter were but following the example set by their 
brethren at home a generation before. This error which has 
been fostered by Roman and Protestant controversialists for 
their own purposes, has, we think, led Mr. Brooke to exag- 
gerate the influence of Scotch ' and Pictish poetry on the 
Northumbrians. He says, "This interchange of the thought 
and oral literature, accompanied by the occasional intermar- 
riage of English and Welsh and Irish and Picts was, I think, 
one of the causes of a greater capacity in Northumbria for 
producing good poetry than was likely to exist in other parts 
of England, where the foreigners affected the English stock 
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only on the western edges of Mercia and of Wessex."' 
In another place he says (p. 269) that the love of country 
and passionate pain of exile, so frequent in Northumbrian 
poetry was deepened and made more passionate by the influ- 
ence of the Irish (sic.) He repeats the thought often though 
he finds other stimulants in the scenery and character of the 
Northumbrian country. But according to him Northum- 
brian poetic literature began at Whitby, which was not a 
Scotch foundation at all, and whose abbess was an East- 
Anglian, and so far as the Northumbrian poets speak of their 
Welsh or other Celtic neighbors at all it is with uniform con- 
tempt. It seems to us that we are not to seek here the 
causes of the rise of literature in Northumbria, but rather in 
the character of the people and in the literature they brought 
with them from the continent. Everything in the history of 
these Angles shows them to have been a more mobile race 
than the men of Kent or Wessex. Their migration is the 
first witness of it, for they leave their old home a desert. 
Their political history shows the same mercurial temper. 
We find it, too, in the sudden zeal with which they embraced 
the Christian cause, which spread with a rapidity unparal- 
leled elsewhere in England, and equalled only by the rapid- 
ity and utterness of its fall. Accompanying this sudden 
outburst of the national spirit we find a brief but intense lit- 
erary activity. In this there is nothing to surprise us. We 
need not seek the causes far afield. The materials were 
part of their national inheritance, as appears in the Beowulf, 
in the Genesis, and in the Heliand of their nearest conti- 
nental cousins. What we have to account for is not Caed- 
mon and Cynewulf, but the lack of Caedmons and Cyne- 
wulfs in the South, and this the political conditions of these 
smaller kingdoms, so frequently harried and plundered, the 
difference in race, and perhaps most of all the direction to- 
ward the study of Latin that came from the school of Can- 
terbury and Malmesbury, and the closer commercial, political, 
and ecclesiastical connection with the continent will suffice 
to explain. There is nothing in the Irish literature of this 
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period that would lead us to think that the creators of the 
Beowulf and the Waldhere had much or anything to 
learn from it. There is no reason to suppose that any of the 
Early English poets, whose works we have, had ever heard a 
Celtic poem, or could have understood it if he had, or would 
have cared to understand it if he could. Christianity, 
whether Scotch or Italian, came to the English through the 
medium of Eatin. 

Mr. Brooke has much to say about Caedmon, of whose 
verses we are disposed to doubt that a single one remains 
except for Bede's hymn. To Cynewulf, too, he attributes 
several poems with no reason but his fancy. Cynewulf 
signed so many poems, that where there is no such runic 
signature his authorship seems to us more than doubtful. 
Not content with this, in a flight of quite extravagant fancy, 
our author seems disposed to father on him the old heathen 
spells of Cocayne's Leechdoms. Pages such as 154 to 161 
are pretty, but they are not history. But we must repeat 
that the account of the poems themselves is full and excel- 
lent. 

The spelling of the proper names that occur in the course 
of the narrative carries us back to those happy days when 
every author "knew at least two ways of writing his signa- 
ture." Of course, as any one knows who has worked on the 
original documents, the problem is a difficult one. One's 
first impulse is to spell English names by a normalized An- 
glo-Saxon spelling, but differences in dialect and in time will 
involve some perplexity, and as many names occur only in a 
latinized form, we shall have often to use a spelling for which 
we have no written authority whatever. These considera- 
tions have led us after some trial of the strict philological 
reconstruction on a West-Saxon basis to adopt modern Eng- 
lish names wherever possible, and the simplest forms of the 
other names. Mr. Brooke's method, however, is hopelessly 
inconsistent. We find Eullus and Boniface, iElfleda and 
Alfwold, ^Etheldreda for JEthelthryth, following Bede, to 
whom we owe also Hild for the familiar St. Hilda. We find 
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Wilfrid and Wilfrith, Alfred and Aldfrith and Alfwold, ^th- 
elheard and iEthelhard. Bede's iEbba becomes Ebba, and 
Paulinus has taken to himself a second "1," we know not 
whence. Aldhelm, who writes his name always with "Aid," 
appears here with an "Eald," Edwin, whose name Bede 
spells Eduin and iEduini, appears here as Eadwine and Eg- 
bert as Ecgberht. Some names are latinized, some are served 
up in their native undress Saxon, and a few, among them 
Mainz, are strictly modern. All we have a right to ask is 
consistency, but that jewel shines by its absence here. We 
have noticed but a single misprint in the volume. On page 
261, "same interesting English," should read, "same interest 
in English." On page 226 a note has been omitted. 

The book is provided with a map of England purporting 
to show the monastic foundations recorded before the death 
of Bede. There are thirty-seven places thus recorded on 
this map, among them Croyland, of which there is no au- 
thentic trace before 757, Bury St. Edmund's and Waltham, 
which were both certainly later than Alfred. But the sins 
of omission are much more serious, for lists in our possession 
show authentic records of not less than fifty-nine, and possi- 
bly 'several more houses founded before 735 that do not ap- 
pear on this map at all. Among these we will cite only Bar- 
row, Bath, St. Bees, Bredon, Cnobheresburg, Coquet, Dacre, 
Ikanho, Sheppey, Wenlock, Wotton, and York. It must 
be remembered, too, that of the thirty-four houses which 
figure of right on this map, all were not in existence at 
any one time, but that in some cases the abandonment of 
one was the means of founding another. We must reserve, 
however, the subject of Early English monastic foundations 
for fuller discussion on another occasion. 

B. W. W. 



Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1892. 

THERE is a primary necessity laid upon Christianity to 
present rightly its claim upon the control of human life. 



